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Growing over 100 varieties of hardy Liliums we are able to offer a splendid selection at very attractive 
prices. Our exhibits of these aristocrats of the bulbous kingdom have received numerous awards of gold 
and silver medals and silver cups. We ship bulbs to every continent in the world. 
We are selling at present from large stocks of candidum and testaceum at the following prices: 
CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) ....... $3.00—$4.50—$6.00 per doz. $20.00-—$30.00—$45.00 per 100 
TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily) ...... 1.00— 1.50— 2.00 each 10.00— 16.50— 22.50 per doz. a ae 
Numerous other Lilies will be ready by September 1. Fall is decidedly the best planting season. In addition to the ‘Food, 
better known and popular varieties like regale, speciosum, auratum, Henryi and others we offer less common a 
varieties like Maxwill, martagon Dalmaticum, Sutton Court, Golden Orb, giganteum Himalaicum, centifolium, — 
Shelburne Hybrid, Horsfordi, Wardi, Farreri, princeps and many more. | tilizer 
We offer for the first time confi 
the beautiful new regale hybrid Pride of Charlotte. This sini: 
is in appearance like a much glorified Sargentiae, has ever 
great vigor, hardiness, floriferousness and freedom from any on 
disease. Comes true from seed and blooms a fortnight phe 
later than regale. Trumpets are white within, suffused po. 
with sulphur, without stained light purple, has great wonde 
substance. Prices of this grand novelty are as follows: naan 
WILSO: 
Bulbs 10-12 inches circ. $5.00 each —- 
14 8-10 iT4 4 4.00 oe cultural 
6e 5- qT iT4 we 2.00 +4 oe 
Seeds $1.00 per pkt. f 
Stock rather limited—Delivery in October se 


Dutch and American Hardy Spring 
Flowering Bulbs 


Our Fall catalogue lists 160 varieties of Tulips in the 
various types. Included are many species suitable for the 


Rock Garden. 


Of Narcissi we have over 130 varieties. In addition to the 
older varieties will be found many of the newer and 
rarer kinds like Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Phyllida, John 
Evelyn, Mary Copeland, Red Cross, Loudspeaker, Galli- 
poli, Mitylene, Lady Diana Manners and many more. 
We list 25 small varieties for the Rock Garden such as 
FG Moschatus of Haworth, canaliculatus, minimus, minor, 
LILIUM PRIDE OF CHARLOTTE nanus, bulbocodium (3 vars.) triandrus (5 vars.) Queen 
of Spain and others. 





In the way of bulbous Iris we offer a number of varieties of Dutch, Spanish and English as well as the lovely reticulata 
and its variety Cantab. Numerous varieties of Colchicums, Ornithogalums, Leucojums, Croci, Fritillarias, and other 
hardy bulbs. 





Of the less common will be found Puschkinia scilloides and Sternbergia lutea. Of Eremuri there are nine varieties 
now ready for delivery. 





Amongst native plants we have Cypripediums (4 vars.) Trilliums (6 vars.) Hepaticas, Mertensias, Sanguinarias 
and other interesting material. 


We carry in stock a large variety of Rock Plants, Hardy Perennials for border plantings, Roses and other material. Hare 
An inspection of our large stocks is very cordially invited. Come and note the quality and compare the 
prices for the same high quality bulbs offered elsewhere. 


CATALOGUES FREE FOR THE ASKING The 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG § "Winwoct mass || |... 
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These are typical of many comments on 
WILSON’S EUREKA PLANT FOOD. Its 
extreme fineness and true organic nature 
make it the perfect plant food for all horti- 
cultural purposes ... For descriptive folder 
and prices write 


(] 


OS a ed ed ee 








A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow, 
blue, purple, white and striped. Guaranteed 


to bloom. This is a special offer to introduce 
you to Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
12 Crocus for only 10c; 125 for $1.00. Postpaid. 


Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. Tells all about 


best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, for Fall planting. It’s free. Write today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 604 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 


Kill Weeds with 





Cncrewlilgn 


Dept. E-11 
FIELD, NE 





Grant to divide and plant Japanese irises now. Set the crowns two 
inches underground. | 





Lift and divide daylilies (Hemerocallis) as soon as the flowering season 
is Over. il 














Ah Burn them, seeds and all, while 

green with ~ yt of —_ 
a. ° . Kerosene Tor ndispensableon 
Divide and transplant oriental poppies. Plants may be propagated by i 4 “ 


cutting the roots in pieces two inches long and planting them an inch 
deep. This work can be done in the open ground but it is better to use 
a coldframe. 


estates, suburban homes. Burns 
out grass on walks, drives, tennis 
fae Destroys quack grass, poison ivy—— 
all undesirable growth. Use for Disinfect- 
ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 

A Write for Free Bulletin No. 108-Q 


DREER’S 


MADONNA LILIES 























AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
S61 PARK AVENUE 
~ WEST NEW YORK, N.J. 


Clusters of fragrant, snow-white 
flowers—of flaring trumpet form. 
The stately spikes are 3 to 4 feet 
tall. Plant early this fall to bloom 
next May or June. Can also be 
grown indoors. Postpaid if you 
mention Horticulture. 


Place orders for peonies to be set out late this month or early 
September. 


Freesia and oxalis bulbs to be forced for blooming indoors at the 
holiday season should be started now. It is not necessary to place them in 
the dark but they should be kept cool and out of the direct sunlight. 








Calla lilies may be repotted now in rich loam but without increasing 
Extra Large Bulbs, — we the size of the pot. The low-growing Godfrey calla is best for house Thomas J. Grey Co. 
Pinchescirc.,......$.30 $3.00 $22.00 culture. SEEDS, BULBS AND 
Mam | ‘ : : : ; : 
Mommoth Bulbs, $3.75 $27.00 Privet hedges may be trimmed again now if they have made strong IMPLEMENTS ” 
Monster Bulbs, growth throughout the Summer. Any later pruning is to be avoided. THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
12inchescirc.,.....$.50 $5.00 $37.00 Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


There is still plenty of time for planting the Madonna lily. The bulb 


i i : d Styles in Implements 
should have an open situation and go about three inches underground. smpeoves Ciyses i imp 


Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Write for va copy of Dreer’s 
1934 Autumn Catal log of 
Bulbs, Seeds, Plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


119 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Continue to spray or dust the roses for black spot and mildew. Make 
sure to reach the under part of the leaves. 











Cut and burn the galls found on spruce trees. 








Remove the fading flowers from phlox plants to prevent seeding. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Keep the hardy chrysanthemums well watered in order to insure free 
blooming. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grewn— 
Best by Test 


Rake the lawn before using the lawnmower if crabgrass is present. 
This plan makes more certain the cutting off of the crabgrass seed stalks. 


Transplant or purchase Doronicum caucasicum now. Being dormant 
at this season, it is more easily handled than at any other time. 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


a 





Bulbs of amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) should be planted as soon as 
they are received. They should be grown where some dwarf perennials 
like thyme will hide the naked stems. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


Mariposa tulips from California should be planted at once, two or 
three inches deep, in soil which is well drained and gritty. 


Pick Clapp’s Favorite pears while green and let them ripen in a dark 
place. They will be certain to decay at the heart if left’on the trees until 
ripe. 


























Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Irises that formerly sold at 
$5.00 to $75.00 a Plant 
Now Offered at 15c and Up 


This Gold Medal Collection of course includes 
the winners of the Dykes Medal, the highest 
international honor awarded to only the one 
best Iris each year in England, France and 
America. It also includes cther Medal Winners 
and Prize Winning Irises of unusual merit and 
distinction. 





Connoisseurs and estate owners have paid from $5.00 to $75.00 a plant 
for the world-famous Irises offered here at a small fraction of their 
original cost. To have purchased these varieties only a short time ago 
would have cost $1,131.00. I now offer the entire collection at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of $19.50. Or, you can select individual varieties 
at correspondingly low prices, quoted in the last column below. 


Now Is the Ideal Time to Plant These Bearded Irises 
The height given is the length of the flower stalk 


Former Present 
Price Price 


Former Present | 
Price Price 
DAUNTLESS—40 in.— Dykes 





Y a ASIA—54 in.—Magnificent soft 
or Ww ae. Finest pure red $2.00 blend. Cinnamon fragrance. ..$25.00 $0.20 
ever introducec eal ; .. .835.00 ‘ CITRONELLA—36 — 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—52 in.- ellow, veined A ) pe 
Dykes Medal Winner. Consid- erit, England.............. 50.00 .25 
ered world’s finest Iris. Nobile JACQUELINE GUILLOTT—36 
bi-color with coppery-red stan- in.—Gigantic soft blue. French 
dards flushed gold-end bronze Certificate of Merit 20.00 20 
and claret-crimson falls....... 75.00 2.75 LADY BYNG—36 in—1 ial ‘ ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO—44 "in. G—36 _ in.—Exqui- 
Dykes Medal Winner. White Sitesoft ageratum violet....... 50.00 .15 
with a feather-stitch edging of L’AIGLON—38 in.—Bronzy red 
lavender-blue.......... ... 25.00 1.25 bi-color. One of the world’s _ 
RAMESES—40 in.— Dykes Med- I aahk6. 0 Gh in- dh doce aie ad 15.00 .25 
al Winner. Soft yellow and MAJESTIC—36 in.—Velvety 
tourmaline-pink blend. . . . 10.00 2.00 red-purple. Best of its color... 20.00 .20 
PLUIE D'’OR—41 __in.—Dykes MAGNIFICENT—Brilliant red. 
Medal Winner. Fine, iarge, Honorable Mention, American 
tall deep yellow.......... 35.00 1.25 ES. res sorse a4 hh tes 68 25.00 .25 
ALLURE—40 in.—Rich pink and MARY GIBSON—42 in.—Soft 
yellow blend. Silver Medal rosy-bronze blend... .. .. 40.00 .15 
_.Winner Eng. Iris Soc......... 25.00 1.00) RERTRAND—36 in.—Handsom 
CHARTIER—-32 in.—Fine white. blue bi-color q 40.00 25 
Silver Medal Winner American CANOPUS—33 in.—Fine, large 7 
Iris Society....... ; 6.00 .25 velvety red a le » large 25 25 
MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 - deg lo SS “ey 
in.—Winner of 3 Medals. Rich DOLLY MADISON—36 in.— 
ruby red ‘ : 10.00 .20 Soft mauve and yellow blend.. 25.00 .50 
SIR MICHAEL—48 in.—One of DUKE OF BEDFORD—34 in.— 
the World's 10 best. Lavender- Fine deep, reddish violet bi- 
__blue and red-purple bi-color vy "(oe >See 50.00.25 
SUNSET — 36 in. — Coppery- | EVADNE — 42 in. — Fragrant 
blend, suffused soft violet. En- | _bronse-red self............. 20.00.15 
_glish Award of Merit......... 5.00 .20 | GLOWING EMBERS—42 in.— 
FRIEDA MOHR—42 in.—Gi- Dahlia-purple blend... vesee mee .20 
gantic deep pink; fragrant. Very GOLD IMPERIAL—33 in.—One 
Pine..... 2 ‘ .. 25.00 75 of the best deep yellows....... 15.00 .15 
APACHE— 22 in.—Fiery red mas- LEONATO—48 in.—Tall, gigan- 
terpiece........ - 10.00.25 tic soft blue. Fragrant. . ... 25.00 .5@ 
BRUNO—36 in.—One of the LORD LAMBOURNE—40 in.— 
p best Heliotrope and violet Very early rosy-fawn and crim- 
peari...... .. 50.00 .75 “<r 25.00 .15 
APHRODITE—44 in.—Soft pink ROSE MADDER—42 in.—Bril- 
with white throat. Very beau- liant rose-madder color...... . 25.00 .20 
_tiful. .. e . 50.00 .25 | MRS. HETTY MATSON—42 in. 
SUSAN BLISS—40 in.—Mag- —Bronze and purple bi-color.. 20.00 .15 
nificent pink tones . 40.00 .15 | PHYLLIS BLISS—36 in.—Pink- 
MOTHER OF PEARL—44 _ in. ish lilac of unusual tone....... 25.00 .15 
—Delightful soft peari. The 


| PIONEER—42 in.—Rich ruby- 
red yap ae ee .... 35.00 -15 

SUNLIGHT—36  in.—Gigantic 
fine soft yellow........... .. 25.00 1.25 

WEDGEWOO 2 in.—Rich 
“‘Wedgewood China BI 


ue”’.... 20.00 15 
This Gold Medal Collection of 40 Varieties—1 of each—$19.50 
Former Value as Shown Above $1,131.00 
All Labeled — Shipped Postpaid — No Order Accepted For Less Than $1.00 


Here is your opportunity to secure the Cream of the Iris World at only 1c and 2¢ on the 
pom of their original cost. ‘‘Dollar Values for Pennies’’ that is literally what I am of- 
ering you. 


_ If you do not wish the entire 40 varieties at $19.50, you may select as many as you wish 
from the above list at the low prices quoted in the second column. 


introducer paid $5,000.00 for 
his original stock of this va- 


riety..... ; --- 235.00 .20 
AMBER—36 in.—Rich yellow. 
Award of Merit, England...... 30.00 15 


Immediate Shipment—Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman Box B, Bayside 


Long Island, N. Y. 
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THE DAINTY IRIS PERSICA 


READ with great interest in the July 1 issue of Horticul- 

ture, ‘Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener,” in 
which the procession of iris blooms was noted. Iris persica, a 
special favorite of mine, did not happen te be mentioned. In 
my garden on the south side of Long Island, it sometimes 
precedes Iris reticulata. I have had it in bloom as early as 
March 27. On one occasion there was a light snowfall after 
the first blossom had opened, and this delicate little flower 
sat immediately on top of the snow looking like a true ice 
maiden. 

The bloom rises not more than three or three and one-half 
inches above the ground. The standards are delicate little 
spears, ice blue in color. The falls are white, frilled on the 
edge, and each has a purplish black polka dot on it. It remains 
in bloom almost two weeks, loves a very dry and sandy soil; 
in fact must be planted, if possible, where even the Summer 
rains will not fall too plentifully upon it. Mine is planted 
where it has an easterly and southern exposure and the eaves 
of a building reach out, protecting it from the rain. It may be 
planted under myrtle or any low ground cover because it 
vanishes utterly from sight as soon as the warmer Spring days 
come. 

I only know of one place where it can be obtained, but as 
a rival of J. reticulata for the first call of Spring, one can 
scarcely do without it. Such regal beauty is rarely seen in any- 
thing so tiny as this little iris. 


Centre Moriches, N. Y. 


PEACH TREE BORERS AND P. D. B. 


ETAILED directions for gassing the peach tree borer 
with ‘“‘P. D. B.,’’ otherwise known by the high-sound- 
ing name of ‘‘paradichlorobenzene,’’ are contained in a state- 
ment prepared by Dr. D. M. Daniel, entomologist at the state 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., who makes a special 
study of the insect pests of peaches. A copy of Dr. Daniel’s 
statement may be obtained free of charge upon request to the 
station. 

The elimination of borers from peaches is believed to be 
especially important at this time because of the severe drain 
put on peach trees by the low temperatures of last Winter and 
the drouth of this season. The presence of borers may com- 
plete the destruction of many trees that have been weakened 
by unfavorable weather conditions. 

For best results, the treatment should be made in the Fall 
before low temperatures prevail, preferably about Septem- 
ber 1. It is also regarded as inadvisable to treat trees less than 
three years of age because of danger of injuring the tree. In 
small trees, the borers can be readily detected and removed 
with a sharp knife, it is said. This should be done in the late 
Fall or early Spring. The material kills the borers by suffoca- 
tion with poisonous fumes. Too much gas is harmful to the 
trees, while too little will not reach all of the borers. Dr. 
Daniel’s recommendations are based on careful experiments 
which show just how the treatment should be made for best 
results. 


GORDONIA IN CONNECTICUT 


HEN the wreckage of last Winter’s freeze was cleared 

away, I was pleased that a gordonia, or franklinia, 
came through in fine shape. Not anticipating such severe cold, 
it had but slight protection and only the ends of the branches 
were killed. It is now growing thriftily. It bloomed last year 
and it is one tree or shrub that all lovers of choice shrubs 
should add to their collection. The wonderful pearl bud in 
the leaf axil, growing in beauty from a sweet pea size to that 
of a large marble, bursts into a round petalled, cup-size flower 
of a pure white with innumerable stamens—a water lily on 
a tree. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


—DMaylou E. A. Wild. 


—Theodore Clapp. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Flower Show in Florence, Italy 


VERY year a great flower show is held in Florence, Italy. 
The illustration on this page suggests the general appear- 
ance of this year’s exhibition, which was held out of doors 
on the loggia of the palace. This loggia is sometimes called 
the Portico of the Lancers, having been the place where the 
lancers on guard at the palace in olden days were stationed. 
The palace is on the Square of the Senate, is over 500 years 
old and shelters many rare works of art, besides being a work 
of art itself. 

All the flowers displayed at this show were sold and almost 
every visitor went away carrying cut flowers, plants or seed- 
lings. Each day, the space made vacant by the disposal of 
plants was refilled and on the last day which was Sunday 
hundreds of persons attended the show for the great bargains 
they knew they would be certain to find. 

The subscriber who sent the photograph from which the 
illustration was made suggests a horticultural hall in the 
United States with a sheltered loggia facing north for Summer 
shows, feeling that there is a distinct advantage in having 
shows in the open air. 


Show Organization in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A permanent organization, ‘“The Brooklyn Flower Show 
Association, Incorporated,’’ has just been formed for the 
primary purpose of conducting flower shows in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The officers, who will serve until the first 
annual meeting of the association next October, are as follows: 


John B. Hodgkin, president. Mr. Hodgkin is presi- 
dent of the Central Garden Club of Brooklyn, under 
the auspices of which the annual flower shows have 
been held since their inception. 

Clarence Fowler, first vice-president. Mr. Fowler 
is president of the New York State Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 

William G. Creamer, second vice-president. 

John J. Hayes, third vice-president. 

Mrs. Ethel A. R. Whitlock, fourth vice-president. 
Mrs. Whitlock is a native of Brooklyn and has been 
prominently identified with garden clubs and flower 
shows in Brooklyn and on Long Island for many years. 

Austin Tobey, treasurer. 

Allen W. Edminster, secretary. Mr. Edminster is a 
horticultural expert and author. He originated the 
Brooklyn Fall flower shows, and served as show 
director in 1932 and 1933. 


Plans Progressing for 
National Botanic Garden 

The National Botanic Garden issue did 
not die with the close of the last session of 
Congress. An important step toward trans- 
ferring the control of the garden from the 
Joint Committee on Library of Congress 
to the Department of Agriculture was taken 
at a special meeting held in Washington 
on July 19 and 20 with Kent E. Keller, 


chairman, presiding. The group, consisting of the House 
library committee, scientists, horticulturists, and garden club 
representatives, voted to study plans for the garden, and a 
report will be made at the next session of Congress. Frederick 
A. Delano, chairman of the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, was designated as general chairman for this 
committee. A preliminary report on the garden has already 
been printed. 


Cauliflower Worms Succumb to Derris 


Derris dust, a comparatively new insecticide in this country, 
is being recommended for trial against cauliflower worms by 
the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. In addition to 
its effectiveness against cauliflower worms, derris has the fur- 
ther advantage of being non-poisonous to man and is expected 
to solve the problem of arsenical residues on cauliflower that 
frequently follow the use of insecticides containing arsenic. 

While the results of only one season’s experiments are avail- 
able and hence must be regarded as tentative, the outlook for 
the new material is so encouraging that the experiment station 
has issued a bulletin giving directions for the use of derris on 
cauliflower. A copy of the bulletin may be obtained upon 
request to the station. 


A Tribute to a Boston Composer 


A new gladiolus has just been named for Mr. Charles 
Martin Loeffler, famous Boston composer, born in Mulhausen, 
Alsace, January 30, 1861. He came to the United States in 
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1881 and after a year spent in New York was chosen assistant 
concert master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
position he held until 1903 when he resigned to devote his 
time to musical composition. He is now living at his home, 
Meadowmere, in Medfield, Mass. 

This new gladiolus named for Mr. Loeffler is a very beauti- 
ful violet color with a dark red-violet throat. It opens many 
large blooms at a time on a tall strong spike, and was origi- 
nated by Mr. Clark W. Brown of Ashland, Mass. Mr. Brown 
has long been hybridizing gladioli and his originations are 
grown all over the world. He is also secretary and treasurer of 
the New England Gladiolus Society at whose exhibition to be 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, August 18 and 19, will 
probably be shown for the first time this new gladiolus, Charles 
Martin Loeffler. 


Many Relief Gardens in St. Louis 


In a ceremony by Mayor Dickmann, relief gardens, spon- 
sored by the Missouri Relief and Reconstruction Commission, 
were formally opened in St. Louis, early in May. There are 
more than 1,000 garden plots in six such tracts in the city. 
In addition, the commission has distributed seed for backyard 
gardens to 450 families in the city and 3,600 in the county. A 
100-acre garden is also available for unemployed men on a 
work-relief basis. Each gardener has been supplied with seed 
and tools by the commission. The yield from each garden is 
expected to be sufficient to supply the average family with 
fresh vegetables during the Summer, with a surplus for Fall 
canning. 


Horticultural Exhibition in Australia 


Victoria, a state in the Commonwealth of Australia, will 
celebrate its one hundredth year of civic and commercial activ- 
ity by staging a series of exhibitions over a period of six 
months, beginning in October, 1934. One of the important 
events will be a combined horticultural exhibition, to be con- 
ducted by the Victorian Centenary Horticultural Council, 
which will cover a 20-acre area in the Fitzroy Gardens, near 
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the city of Melbourne, beginning on October 23. This exhibi- 
tion will be the largest horticultural event of its kind ever 
held in the Southern Hemisphere. During the exhibition there 
will be conferences appertaining to many phases of horticul- 
ture. The council wishes to make its exhibition international 
in character and hopes to have exhibits and representatives 
from all parts of the world. Inquiries concerning the exhibi- 
tion should be sent to G. R. Gould, secretary, Victorian Cen- 
tenary Horticultural Council, Box 1852, G.P.O., Melbourne, 
C.1., Victoria, Australia. 


The Autumn Exhibition in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York’s 27th Autumn 
Exhibition will be held in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, November 8-11. The schedule of 
this show is available from the society’s offices at 598 Madison 
Avenue. It includes 90 classes, half of which are for chrysan- 
themums. Garden clubs will exhibit flower arrangements. 


Chattanooga Trees to Be Replanted 


Local organizations in Chattanooga, Tenn., have been 
greatly aroused by the destruction of several stately elms on 
Rossville Boulevard connecting Chattanooga and Oglethorpe, 
bearing bronze markers with the names of youths who fell in 
the world war. It appears that these trees stood in front of a 
large billboard. 

So great a hue and cry has been made as the result of the 
useless destruction of these trees that the advertising company 
responsible for the damage has disclaimed responsiblity, saying 
that workmen had been instructed to simply trim the trees. 

Nevertheless, the company has agreed to make good the loss 
by setting out full-sized trees the coming Autumn, for the 
replacement of those destroyed. Nurserymen who were con- 
sulted decided that this could be done. One happy result has 
been brought about by the incident. Residents of the neigh- 
borhood awoke one morning to find that the sign had been 








HE idea is prevalent that the best seeds come from 
abroad. This is wrong. A large. proportion of the 
novelty flower and vegetable seeds featured in American 
catalogues are bred in the United States. Hybridizing 
gained great impetus during the world war, when foreign 
supplies were cut off. Since that time it has increased 


torn down and carted away. 


men. Her father, the late Walter Bodger, carried on the 
firm as president and production manager, and he later 
became vice-president of the now famous firm, Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd. Carrying on the family tradition Miss Bodger, 
now representing the third generation, is the hybridist in 
charge of the experimental grounds at El Monte, Calif., 





rapidly. 

Another popular misconception is that 
only men with life-long training in 
Europe are capable of solving the mys- 
teries of plant breeding. As though to dis- 
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and publicity manager as well. Much of 
her time is spent in the fields looking 
after the production of novelties and the 
improvement of stocks, and conducting 








prove this assumption, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bodger has come to the forefront. With 
only a relatively short period of scientific 
training, she has already produced flowers 
that are known the world over. The wilt- 
resistant China asters have resulted from 
her painstaking work. 

Miss Bodger was born in Arroyo 
Grande, Calif., on February 23, 1904. 
It is not by chance that she is interested 
in the breeding of flowers, for her mater- 
nal grandfather was the late Francis Brill, 
a pioneer seed grower of Long Island. 
Her paternal grandfather was the late 
John Bodger, founder of the firm of John 
Bodger &% Sons Company, the man who 
originated the dahlia-flowered strain of 
zinnia and was pre-eminent among seeds- 
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MISS ELIZABETH M. BODGER 


the trials of new material. | 
A vivacious, yet unassuming young 
woman, Miss Bodger began her college 
career at Pomona, where she received her 
B.A. in 1925 majoring in the romance 
languages. She held office in the Spanish, 
French and Italian clubs. More in line 
with her present work was research train- 
ing at Cornell University, where in 1927 
she gained her M.S. in plant breeding. 
While there she became a member of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon and the Graduate 
Women’s Honorary Scientific Fraternity. 
In the last few years she has traveled 
extensively throughout the United States 
and to the Hawaiian Islands. Her home 
is in Pasadena, where she is living with 
her mother and family and where she 
receives scores of visitors each year. 





























PLANTING EVERGREENS IN LATE SUMMER 


Many kinds can be moved with complete success 
at this season if proper methods are used 


T is now an accepted practice to transplant evergreens at 
any time that they are not making active growth, which 
means that during June and July the moving of such 

plants is least desirable. There is a general tendency to post- 
pone the work later than is desirable. 

Of great importance, however, are weather conditions. It 
is somewhat foolhardy to transplant evergreens during hot, 
dry weather. Naturally evergreens require considerable mois- 
ture. The soil around the roots should be wet previous to the 
time of digging the plants and the ground in which they are 
to be set should also be moist. Otherwise it is only reasonable 
to expect the soil to drop away from the roots when the 
plants are dug, whereas on the contrary every effort should be 
made to keep the soil compact around the roots in a ball, and 
the ball carefully wrapped in special burlap. Evergreens so 
dug are called balled and burlapped, which is designated in 
the catalogues usually as B&B. General statements as to the 
proper time of transplanting may also have a local interpreta- 
tion. Nurseries located on sandy soil are sometimes handi- 
capped in the digging of plants during dry weather late in 
Summer. 

Success in growing any plant begins with the roots. No 
conscientious plantsman would ever dig an evergreen with a 
small ball of soil. Obviously enough of the root system must 
be taken with the plant to give it a strong, quick start in its 
new location. Evergreens are forever in full leaf and must not 
be subjected to severe drying out under the influences of the 
blazing sun and hot drying wind. 

Plants from the nursery that can not be promptly put in 
the ground should be kept in a shady place out of strong 
winds and frequently watered, both top and roots, with the 


hose. If the plants have to stay out of the ground for a 
number of days, it is wise to pack peat moss or soil around 
the roots. Evergreens should be handled with respect, and not 
thrown from trucks like sacks of meal. In other words, every 
effort should be made to keep the ball of soil hard and com- 
pact as it was in the nursery. This will protect the hundreds 
of fine feeding roots. 

Although an evergreen may grow naturally on rather poor 
soil, it is always advisable to give the plants as much good 
soil at transplanting time as the pocketbook will allow. Dig 
the hole for the roots at least twice as deep as seems necessary. 
Poor subsoil should be laid aside and the bottom filled with 
top soil and leaf mold, or compost, or peat moss. The addi- 
tion of humus to average garden soil is very much worth 
while for it stimulates the roots and retains moisture. 

An evergreen should be set an inch or so deeper than it 
stood in the nursery. Many plants now have their roots 
wrapped in special burlap that quickly decomposes and need 
not be removed. If a finely woven, heavy burlap happens to 
be used, it should by all means be taken away. It is wise to 
fill in around the roots at least three-quarters of the way up 
the hole with good loam. After the loam has been tramped it 
will be down nearly half way, and that is none too much 
loam to have on and around the roots before adding water. 
In my opinion the tramping of the soil is one of the most 
important of the steps taken in planting. It anchors the plant 
so that it is more likely to become established and it will not 
blow over readily in a heavy rain storm. Fill the rest of 
the hole then with loose soil nearly to the top so as to make 
a saucer-like depression around the trunk to hold excess rain 
water and to assist in the future watering of the plants. 

It is well understood that all evergreens moved in late 
August and early September should be watered once a week or 
so until freezing weather. Then the plants may be mulched 
with peat moss or strawy manure. Some people even use well- 








The Japanese Yew, 
‘Taxus cuspidata, 

one of the best of the 
hardy evergreens for 
planting in American 
gardens, can be moved 
with perfect success in 
the late Summer. 
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rotted hay and other garden refuse. This will keep the roots 
moist all Winter, thus preventing any withering of the plants 
when the ground is frozen. It is usually not necessary to 
prune evergreens in any way when they are transplanted. If 
the weather is favorable, it may not be necessary to water the 
plants at the roots very often. 

Experts do not favor the practice of puddling the soil fre- 
quently. If the ground is moist, keep it so by very lightly 
cultivating the surface. Then sprinkle the evergreen foliage 
with the hose often—even every day—to keep the tops from 
drying out. This work, however, should be done only in the 
early morning or in the evening or when the sun is not shining. 

The late Summer or early Fall planting of evergreens has 
no great advantage over transplanting in the Spring so far as 
the health of the plants is concerned, but more time is avail- 
able then. Moreover, the dark green of the plants will brighten 
the garden picture during the Winter. The moving of ever- 
greens after October is not to be recommended unless it be 
large specimens, which can be transplanted in the dead of 
Winter by the so-called ‘‘frozen ball’’ method. 

There are a few evergreens that are preferably transplanted 
only in the Spring. The list includes hemlocks, red cedars if 
they are to go in a very exposed place, the Swedish, Greek and 
Irish junipers, the balsam fir, Abies balsamea, hollies, and in 
the northern limits of their hardiness the boxwoods. Probably 





This unusual double balloon flower was found in an Ontario garden 


this statement is open to some discussion and in fact it may 
be modified by local conditions. 

It will be unwise to transplant evergreens in the Fall to 
locations that are badly windswept during the Winter. It 
would do the plants no good to be whipped by cold dry 
winds before they have become entirely established. In fact in 
any location, large evergreen specimens should be carefully 
anchored with guy wires attached to sturdy stakes and run 
around the trees at a considerable distance from the ground. 
Protect the bark by running the wire through pieces of old 
rubber hose. 

The term evergreen may be given a broad interpretation to 
include subjects like rhododendrons, laurels and similar shrubs 
in the transplanting program. In fact, it is upon such plants 
that we must depend mostly for evergreen effects in shady 
places. It is true that hemlocks, yews, and some of the 
junipers, like the Pfitzer variety, can be grown in a partially 
shaded location but the mainstays in any list of evergreens 
must be for the most part the broad-leaved varieties. Some of 
the best are the andromedas, the ink berry, laurels, leucothoe, 

mahonia, and rhododendrons. 
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DIFFERENT DOUBLE PLATYCODONS 


N my garden is growing a double platycodon or balloon 
flower that is entirely different from the one illustrated in 
Horticulture a year ago. I call mine the ‘‘closed double’ platy- 
codon. The points of the inner lobes of each bloom remain 
joined more as in the bud form, with the outer row like a 
frill around it. This keeps the diameter of the flower down to 
about one and one-half inches, while the true double opened 
out is about three inches and the semi-double may be three 
and one-half to nearly four inches across. 

My ‘‘closed double’ plant is only about one-third the 
height of the regular or ‘‘open double’’ platycodon which is 
five and one-half feet tall and very full and sturdy. Both are 
blue, although the ‘‘closed double’ has lovely shadings of 
green. Both are six years old and continue in their respective 
habits; the large double opening wide and almost never having 
a single flower, and the ‘‘closed double’ flowers never opening 
even when they lack the extra lobes. 

Younger plants, both blue and white, bought for doubles, 
have given mostly single or at best semi-double flowers with 
only occasional double blooms. One of these plants had an 
attractive flower. I called it a ‘‘continuous double.’’ The ten 
lobes were all in one plane and the ten stamens at their base 
as they would have been in a five-lobed single. There was 
only one such flower so I can not claim a plant with this 
habit. 

It would be interesting to know whether others have plants 
like my “‘closed double,’’ or whether it is as unique as I have 
imagined. 


Port Nelson, Ontario. —Frances French White. 


A CACTUS HARDY IN THE NORTH 


Y plang tapi the recorded range of Coryphantha vivipara 
is as far north as Manitoba and Alberta, yet it never- 
theless seems fortunate to have a Winter-hardy cactus of the 
pincushion type. Mammillaria vivipara or, by the latest 
authority, Coryphantha vivipara, has responded to the 40- 
below of central New York’s late lamented Winter with a 
good display of flowers throughout the middle of June. Al- 
though lacking the brilliance of the opuntia’s crinkled satin 
flowers, C. vivipara’s large bud discloses numerous narrow 
rose-pink petals. I disagree with the published descriptions of 
the flower as purple, although this is a color it may assume in 
dried specimens. Its beauty is fleeting and in this respect this 
cactus remains true to its clan. Mature plants are less than 
three inches in diameter; old plants become a mound by 
additional clusters appearing at the sides. Nomenclature is 
confused. My plants were labelled Mammillaria purpusi, a 
name which belongs to a larger cactus now called Echinocactus 
or Pediocactus simpson. 


Moravia, N. Y. —Bernard Harkness. 


STORING FLOWER SEEDS SUCCESSFULLY 


pple seed saved from one’s pet flowers is usually a 
rather haphazard business with the amateur gardener. An 
envelope folded over gradually leaks seeds at both ends, so I 
have hit upon a new way which also makes use of something 
heretofore thrown in the wastebasket. The neat red boxes 
with transparent tops in which our seals and gift cards for 
Christmas packages come are just the thing for seeds. They 
run from two inches square to three-by-six inches and are 
quite big enough for any one variety of seed. 

A card with the name and date of the seed slipped under the 
top and a rubber band snapped on makes the seed safe, neat, 
and easy to store. 


Gordonsville, Va. —AMrs. Barton H. Cameron. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


HE sand dune flora of Lake Michigan looked most inter- 

esting to me when I saw it recently on the occasion of the 
convention of the National Council of Garden Club Federa- 
tidns, although time permitted only the briefest of visits. ‘The 
eastern visitors noticed at once the planting of thatch grass, 
familiar on the New England coast. Its strong, matted roots 
are a valuable binder to hold the restless sands from over- 
whelming houses, lands and trees. Native material having 
proved inadequate, the thatch grass has been tried most 
successfully. 

I noticed a very attractive artemisia growing everywhere on 
the dunes. The delicate, finely cut leaf was silver gray, the 
short peduncles flushed with lavender. But transplanted in 
my good garden soil, it has lost its silver color, and is a 
commonplace green. The gray-leaved tradescantia also grows 
on the dunes, its violet-blue flowers a pleasing contrast to the 
gray leaves. This, too, has been transplanted successfully, and 
so far has kept its gray color. 

In the sandy fields near the dunes, grew masses of a cream- 
white pentstemon, lavender tipped, with gray-green leaves. 
And all along the Michigan roadsides were great patches of 
Vicia villosa, the gray vetch, with misty gray foliage and 
gray-blue flowers, another and much lovelier variety of the 
familiar V. cracca of eastern fields. 


HE various thalictrums were grown to great perfection by 

Michigan gardeners—the low, lacy T. adianttfolium to 
border shady paths, the tall yellow T. glaucum or the native 
white T. polygamum planted with delphiniums, and the 
lovely T. purpureum, from palest lavender to deep purple, 
with Madonna lilies. 

The rare Funkia (or Hosta) sieboldiana, a native of Japan, 
was frequently seen in these gardens. A shade-loving plant, 
its great leaves of glaucous blue-green were often more than a 
foot long. The flowers of this plant are small and white, and 
do not rise above the foliage, which is the chief beauty of the 
plant. 

Cructanella stylosa, a low-growing plant, is another shade 
lover. The small, light green leaves grow in whorls, some- 
what like the sweet woodruff. The flowers are rose pink, 
borne in loose umbels. This was noted in Mrs. Henry Ford's 
rock garden at Dearborn, as was Clematis integrifolia, a com- 
pact little bush about two feet high, with drooping, bell-like 
flowers of violet blue, quite unlike the usual idea of clematis. 
This plant does not spread unpleasantly, but may be de- 
pended upon to come up and bloom each year, occupying its 
own little space, and no other. It needs full sun. 

Another interesting plant for the rock garden, or as a 
ground cover for shady places, or even for a strawberry jar, 
was Fragaria indica. It is catalogued under this name, but may 
be F. sthkimensis, a native of the Himalayas. The flowers are 
yellow, with interesting five-sepaled calyx, each segment tri- 
partite. The berry is bright scarlet, but dry and tasteless. 


ALSO saw some interesting species peonies in the Michigan 

gardens. They were not in bloom, but still were interesting 
as foliage plants, and their dwarf stature makes them excellent 
for rock gardens. Peonia veitchi, a native of western China, 
is about two feet high, with shining, light green leaves, and 
several flat purplish crimson flowers on a stem. P. paradoxa 
var. fimbriata has deeply cut leaves and double purple flowers. 
This is one of the smallest varieties, and comes from southern 
Europe. P. wittmanmiana is a little taller, with pale yellow 
flowers. It is a native of the Caucasus region and was the first 
of the yellow peonies to be introduced to gardens. The familiar 
P. tenuifolia, only a foot high, spreads from creeping rhizomes. 
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The leaves are very lacy, and cover the stems to the small, 
double flower, which is a rich crimson. 


Ee is a source of pleasure and sometimes of surprise to have a 
sansevieria plant come into bloom. In reality a sansevieria 
plant usually flowers when it has been thoroughly pot-bound 
for a considerable length of time. 

The accompanying illustration is from a photograph 
brought to me by P. I. Merry of Newton Highlands, Mass. 
His plant is about three years old and from it a number of 
cuttings have been taken off and rooted. Last Fall the plant 
was given a larger pot, in which it has been growing since on 
a diet of plain water. In the Spring the pot was set in back of 
a lilac bush in part shade. Without any particular care it 
flowered beautifully in late July as the illustration shows. 
The spikes were 21 inches high. Perhaps it was an experience 
such as this one that suggested the popular name “‘lucky 
plant,’’ which I have often heard the plant called. 


7 was with deep regret that I learned of the death of Dr. 
Nathaniel L. Britton, for many years director of the New 
York Botanical Gardens, which he helped establish in 1896. 
Dr. Britton was largely responsible for the fact that a large 
area of Bronx wilderness was transformed into the world’s 
third largest botanical garden, with an endowment of $2,- 
500,000 and a herbarium containing 1,700,000 specimens, 
not to mention a library of 44,000 bound volumes. The New 
York Botanical Garden stands as his monument. 





A sansevieria in bloom 
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Sources of Supply 

Garden makers often are puzzled to know where they can 
obtain trees, shrubs or plants which are new and therefore 
not widely distributed in the trade. The Massachusetts Hortt- 
cultural Society maintains a department for the purpose of 
answering questions about sources of supply. This depart- 
ment is glad to answer questions which apply to garden im- 
plements, garden ornaments, fertilizers, and insecticides, as 
well as plant material. Address the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


KEEPING POOLS FREE FROM SCUM 


S° many questions have been received about green scum in 
garden pools that I have turned to a number of aquatic 
plant experts for advice. The green discoloration of the water 
I find is caused by alge. The most prevalent one, according 
to Charles L. Tricker, is suspended in the water like a cloud 
and is not really tangible. There are also the green thread alge, 
which are slimy. 

There is the general belief that alge are brought into the 
pool through the use of cow manure mixed with the planting 
soil. This apparently is not the cause, but it is true that the 
manure acts as a fertilizer for the alge. Mr. Tricker believes 
that the alge may arise from manure which has not been 
thoroughly decomposed. He is also of the opinion that it may 
come from an excess of commercial fertilizers and from sheep 
manure and bone meal which he does not recommend for 
pools. The presence of decaying organic matter in the pool 
is invariably a cause for the growth of alge. 

It would seem at first thought that by changing the water 
frequently the scum could be eliminated. This is not a solu- 
tion to the problem, however. Water lilies resent a frequent 
change of water and only enough should be added to replace 
the natural evaporation. August Koch of Garfield Park, Chi- 
cago, suggests that if the water becomes dirty because of dust, 
leaves or an oily scum, that the pool be filled to overflowing 
and the dirt be allowed to drain off through the overflow pipe. 
It is also possible to skim off the dirt with a home-made dip- 
met. Often the frequent changing of water merely increases 
the supply of alge. 

The experts are generally agreed that sand placed over the 
soil around the water plants, especially if they are planted in 
tubs or boxes, will aid greatly in preventing the growth of 
alge. Sand also keeps fish in the pool from burrowing in the 
soil and fouling the water. 

It is commonly believed that alge may thrive in a pool if 
there is not a proper balance between the quantity of water 
and the number of scavengers and plants. George H. Pring of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden believes that this rule applies 
more particularly to small fish aquaria. He says that scavengers 
are not effective in big pools or ponds. Fish are essential, of 
course, to control mosquito larve and they will also feed on 
the thread-like alge but will not control the pond scum variety. 

August Koch gives the ratio of one fish to approximately 
two to three cubic feet of water. Game fish are undesirable 
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because of the injury they will do to the water lilies. Turtles 
should not be used because they often feed on the water lily 
pads and they will snap off the leaves from the base of the 
plants and even the flower buds. Game fish will injure the 
gold fish and they will also damage the leaves by snapping 
holes through them when trying to catch insects. 

One other cause for the green growth in pools is presented 
by W. B. Shaw of Washington, D. C. He claims that too 
few plants in a large pool will give the algz a start. It is his 
suggestion that more plants should be added if alge begins 
to appear. It is a generally recognized fact that the addition of 
any quantity of cold water to a pool in which water lilies are 
growing is always to be avoided. Charles L. Tricker also 
sheds more light on the alge question by saying that as soon 
as the water becomes cloudy one should introduce Japanese 
snails, fresh water mussels or even tadpoles. It is his opinion 
that alge multiply rapidly under the influence of hot sun. 
After the lilies and other aquatic plants grow and develop 
their leaves, thus shading the water, the algz often disappear. 

Chemicals seem to be the surest way of destroying algz, 
however. Copper sulphate is the material most frequently 
used. Mr. Pring gives the proper proportions for an average 
pool as a teaspoonful placed in a muslin sack which should 
be tied to the end of a stick and dragged through the water, 
keeping it away from lilies as much as possible. He warns that 
all floating plants should be taken from the pool before mak- 
ing this application, because roots are killed by the chemical. 
In 24 hours, the effect will have passed off and a re-application 
can be made if necessary. He has found that copper sulphate 
should not be used where Victoria regia is growing. The 
chemical will turn the water pale blue in color. 

If one prefers, permanganate of potash may be used in the 
same manner. Two teaspoonfuls are necessary as it is not as 
strong as copper sulphate. It should be dragged through the 
water until the water turns dark pink. 

Amateurs who have pools have been sceptical about using 
chemicals for fear that they would injure the plants and fish. 
Mr. Koch admits that if the solution is too strong it will 
harm the plants and also small fish and the scavengers. How- 
ever, in 30 years’ experience he has rarely made a mistake 
with it. He suggests that wherever possible a strong solution 
be used prior to the planting of water lilies and also before 
putting in any fish or snails. I find that there are commercial 
preparations for clearing the pools of alge on the market. 

Where plants are not generally attacked by insects and 
other pests, aphids are the most common. They are easily 
controlled by a spray of nicotine sulphate applied with a hand 
spray or atomizer. Next morning syringe the plant with water 
to wash the insects off the leaves and down the overflow pipe. 
Nicotine, however, is dangerous to newly hatched fish or 
young fish. It is wise to frighten them away from the plants 
before spraying. 

The leaf miner is another water lily pest. It beds between 
the tissues of the leaves. Badly infected leaves should be picked 
off and burned. Arsenate of lead is the control for this insect. 
Mr. Pring likes to dust it on the leaves whereas Mr. Tricker 
makes a spray at the rate of one teaspoonful.of lead to a 
gallon of water. Spray this solution on the foliage. Mr. Pring 
describes another insect called the ‘‘water boatman,” which 
removes small portions of water lily leaf which it makes into 
a boat by means of its web. In its boat, the boatman floats 
from leaf to leaf feeding at will. It can best be controlled by 
dusting with arsenate of lead and by gathering up the buds 
and burning them. 

There are other pests that Mr. Koch finds attacking lily 
pads, various larve, eel worms and so on. Only tobacco dust 
can control them and it should be put on the under sides of 
the leaves, each leaf being turned over and dusted lightly. To 
remove the small particles of tobacco dust that may float on 
the surface, it is only necessary to fill the basin to overflowing 
and to let the tobacco dust drain off through the overflow 
pipe. 








PET GARDEN TOOLS OF MANY KINDS 


Home-made implements among those found 
especially useful by Horticulture readers 


July 15 issue of Horticulture has brought a quick response 
from many readers in different parts of the country. A 
number of the replies are being printed in this issue so that all 
may learn of the pet tools of fellow gardeners. 


r | SHE provocative question on favorite tools printed in the 


The Handy Cape Cod Weeder 


EAR SIR—Indeed I have a favorite tool—the Cape 

Cod weeder. It has such selective power that it can 

take out a chickweed from close beside a poppy and leave 
the poppy undisturbed. 

There is nothing like it for getting out crabgrass. In- 
sert the tip of the blade under the crown of the grass 
plant, bend the shaft back on its elbow, and up comes 
the objectionable mat, unbroken and without taking 
roots of good grass with it. This tool is admirable for 
cultivating between plants and for loosening roots that 
intrude and need to be pulled out. 


—Flora L. Mason. 
Taunton, Mass. 


A Cape Cod 
weeder 


A Pet Home-Made Weeder 


EAR SIR—The handy man made a small tool this year 
that proved itself very useful for early hand weeding. 
It was made of a strip of thin iron about 18 to 20 inches long 
and about one inch wide. This was bent into a diamond shape 
except for about two inches of the ends which were bent out 
to fasten along the sides of a square wooden handle six 
inches or more in length. The four sides of the diamond 
were filed along both edges. 

Any of the three corners of the blade can be used to 
dig out weeds, or one of the sides can be drawn along 
the ground just under the surface to cut the weeds, leaving 
a fine dirt mulch. Later in the Summer there is less use 
for this device, but for early work between rows where 
hand weeding is necessary, it is a very helpful little tool. 


—Daarian Fox. 
Limerick, N. Y. 


Ice Pick a Unique Weeder 


EAR SIR—The heading in the current number of 
Horticulture, “‘Have You a Pet Garden Tool?’ 
leads me to suggest the following extremely useful im- 
plement. This is simply an ice pick. Used as a weeder in a 
rock garden, in a brick or flag-stone walk, or for thinning 
seedlings, nothing could be handier. I refer, of course, to the 
long, steel, pointed pick. It can be easily pushed several inches 
deep into a narrow crevice to loosen the root of a weed which 
otherwise would break off at the surface of the soil only 
to grow again. A trial will convince. 
—Joseph G. Keynolds, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Trench Shovel Indispensable 


EAR SIR—In response to your request for infor- 
mation concerning favorite garden tools, I should 

like to mention the trench shovel, used by the A.E.F. 
in France during the war. This apparently unbreakable 
tool can be used either as a trowel or spade and has 
weight enough so that a side blow is almost as good 
as that of a hatchet. I have found this tool indispensable 
for work in my wild garden, also when collecting 
material for this garden in a very wild section of Ver- 
mont, where some friends of ours own several hundred 








A home-made 
weeder 


acres and where we have had permission to dig anything in 
reason. 

At home for transplanting I have also found this most 
useful. Perhaps some one else might, too. One used to be able 
to buy them at sales of surplus or discontinued army supplies 
for about 50 cents. 

—Leonora B. Hamilton. 


Milton, Mass. 





Syrup Jug for Picking Bugs 


ENTLEMEN—I am describing a garden tool which 
your subscribers may use (especially the ladies) for 
picking Japanese beetles, rose bugs, and so forth, from 
plants without soiling or using the fingers. Purchase 
from a ten-cent store a syrup jug and endeavor to get one 
with a good strong spring for closing the cover. If the 
spring is not as strong as desired, place a strong rubber 
band on the cover where it is hinged and fasten the 
lower end of the band to the jug, using tire tape to 
fasten it. The band will make the cover close rapidly. 
In using this jug, open the cover and place the jug 
with the cover wide open under the leaf or flower on 
which the bug is seen. Then snap the cover by releasing 
pressure on the cover lever and the bug will drop to the 
bottom of the jug in which either water or some kerosene 
is placed—a clean, handy way of disposing of the bugs. I 
have caught as many as 50 bugs in a very few minutes. 


—James P. Hale. 
Belmar, N. J. 





Handy Hose Holder Praised 


EAR SIR—In reply to your ‘‘Have you a pet garden 
tool?’’ query, I should like to say that I have a 
thing without which I could not live my life—my gar- 
den life. It is called the Handy Hose Holder, and I saw 
the advertisement of it in Horticulture. Everyone knows 
—or ought to know—the uselessness of watering unless 
for a long period of time on the same spot—and any- 
thing duller than holding a hose I don’t know. This 
gadget has a spike that goes into the ground, a thing that 
holds the nozzle, and a handle above so it can be moved 
without even turning off the water or drowning one’s 
self. In these days of drought I should have no garden 
were it not for the Handy Hose Holder. 
—Ruth Greenough Kellogg. 
Mount Desert, Me. 


Weeder Bought at a Flower Show 


NTLEMEN—I notice in the July 15 Horticulture that 

you request one to inform you if one has a pet garden 
tool. I have a weeder that I bought at the 1934 garden show 
in Boston. It loosens the ground and lifts the weeds 
out. It is light and I am very much pleased with it. It 
is very easy to keep the weeds from growing too large 
by weeding them out when small with this tool. I en- 
close a rough sketch of this weeder. 


—T.L. D. Gurney. 
North Quincy, Mass. 





A Two-Tined Potato Digger 


EAR SIR—In your July 15 number, you say, 
“Have you a pet tool?’’—and ask to be told about 
it. | have one. About two years ago in passing a hard- 
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weeder 


ware store, | saw a two-tined tool of the kind and 
character which we call potato diggers, so I bought it. 
The store-had only one, and I learned that originally 
it was a four-tined potato digger, but one of the outside 
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tines had been broken in transit and the storekeeper cut off the 
other outside tine with a hacksaw, leaving two tines about six 
or seven inches long. Since that time I have bought two potato 
diggers of about the same size and have had the outside tines 
sawed off. Every man who has worked for me in my garden, 
especially among the flowers, selects this tool and comments 
about it. I have asked the hardware people why manufacturers 
do not make such a tool, for it is the best tool I have ever had 
on my place, bar none, and I am addicted to the buying of 
all sorts of new implements. 

It is strange, also, to me that manufacturers do not make 
these potato diggers so one can use the handle of the old one, 
for one gets accustomed to a handle and it 
fits and suits. The iron part goes into a 
shank and it is just as easy to put on as fff 
an ordinary hoe and it ought not to cost 
as much as a tool with a handle. I have 
two of these two-tined tools. The handle of one of 
them fits and suits me; the other is unbalanced and 
clumsy, and I don’t like to work with it. 

I am satisfied that anybody who tries one of these 
tools will never be without one as long as he has a 
garden. They are far superior to the hoes that are made, 
of a somewhat similar character, with a blade on the 
other side. I regard this tool and a scuffle hoe as two 
necessary tools for anybody’s garden, and just as essen- 
tial as a wheel plow. 


Asheville, N. C. —J. G. Merrimon. 


All-Purpose Garden Carrier 


EAR EDITORS—I received the new number of Hortt- 
culture today and I am responding to your call for 
suggestions as to handy and convenient garden tools. This 
suggestion may not be considered properly as a tool. However, 
‘‘a tool is any instrument for use or service.” 
Mine is a handy and convenient garden carrier. To make it 
I used a box 18 by 24 inches and five inches deep. I nailed 
two upright strips to the box, one on each end in the center, 
and put a broom handle across to carry it by. (The broom 
handle was sawed to fit between the upright strips.) The 
finished carrier received a coat of paint. This makes a splendid 
garden box or basket. It is heavy enough to carry plants 
around in transplanting; convenient for small hand tools; 
useful in gathering flowers, and is convenient in gathering 
fruit and vegetables. It can be used to hold the weeds in hand- 
weeding, and has many other uses. 


Marshall, Mo. —Mrs. C. G. Page. 


Tools for the Lady-Gardener 


EAR SIR—You ask if I have a favorite tool. Well, I 
have, several of them, but remember that they are lady’s 
sizes, although I notice that the men of my family use them 
too. One is the Hazeltine weeder with a wooden handle. Its 
strong, narrow steel blade is the finest weeder I have ever used 
and I could not take care of my garden without its help. 

My favorite hoe is nameless as far as I know. It has a blade 
eleven inches long, two inches wide on one side and one and 
one-half inches on the other. It is light in weight and strong 
and its narrow blade goes in between plants nicely. It is use- 
ful, not only in the garden, but to dig dandelions and dock 
from the lawn. 

The shovel, alas! is no more for me, for it was stolen 20 
years ago. Wherever it is, I am sure it is still carrying on, and 
I am still bemoaning its loss. Every year I search the supply 
houses for one like it but my search has been fruitless. Per- 
haps if you give this letter to some kind manufacturer of tools 
he might make me one. I would pay almost any price for it. 
It was a lady’s size and nothing more than a large steel shank 
trowel, made in one piece, with a strong oak handle. The 
blade was the size of the mean shovels that are offered but 
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slightly longer and more pointed, and of course, its virtue lay 
in that unbreakable steel shank. 

There are other tools, also, that are indispensable—trowels 
with the steel shank, bamboo rakes—but I believe most of 
all I like my weeder. 


Towson, Md. 


—Ellen Love. 


Preferences in Hoes and Cultivators 


EAR SIR—I was interested in your article ‘‘Garden 
Tools of Many Kinds’’ because to me a large part of the 
pleasure of gardening is derived from experimenting with 
tools. My acquaintances are amused and puzzled by 
the large array of implements hanging in the shop. I 
tell them that the only way to do gardening or any 
other work is to have the right tool for the job. 

I have found the small triangular beet-weeding hoe 
one of the most useful for light work, and a hoe about 
two inches wide and sharpened on three sides is very 
good among small plants. Another hoe with a wide, 
but shailow blade, like a regular hoe cut off short, is 
fine for cutting off small weeds just below the surface. 
This, as well as general light cultivating, is perhaps 
done most rapidly and easily, however, with a tool 
called the Wonder Weeder, which has a thin spring- 
steel blade. For ground that is not too hard, it is a 
remarkably efficient tool. 

For weeding small plants standing close together I 
have made a tool as follows: A piece of steel one-half 
inch by one inch is drawn out to a shank at one end and 
sharpened at the other, then bent as in the diagram and fitted 
to a light hoe handle. It is not heavy to use, but the weight 
of the blade is such that it swings well and cuts deeply enough, 
even in fairly hard ground, to get at the roots of weeds. 

Most wheel hoes on the market are too light. I have rebuilt 
several with longer handles and heavier frames. With longer 
handles the push is more forward and not so much down- 
ward. The regular ‘‘duck-foot’’ cultivating teeth sold for light 
horse cultivating are better than the teeth generally sold with 
wheel hoes, but it may be necessary to alter the tool bar in 
order to attach them. . 

If one enjoys working in wood and metal, and has facilities 
for doing so, much pleasure may be found in designing and 
making tools. 


Silver Spring, Md. —Paul R. Birge. 


Small Spade Mrs. King’s Delight 


ENTLEMEN—The stimulating question as to a favorite 
tool must have a quick reply from me. Mine is the small 
spade made by the True Temper Tool Company. It is 24 
inches long, the steel blade five inches wide by seven and one- 
half inches long. When this spade is well sharpened with a file, 
there is no tool to match it. In the Spring I am never without 
it in my hand. For all transplanting, for digging even good- 
sized holes, for every kind of garden work, there is nothing 
like it. It hangs on a nail in the woodhouse but is seldom 
there. Its strength and convenient size make it a treasure. 


South Hartford, N. Y. —Mrs. Francis King. 


Scratcher Made by a Blacksmith 


ENTLEMEN—My pet tool is what I call my scratcher. 
It was made by a local blacksmith, and is nothing but a 
quarter-inch iron rod seven inches long with a bent point set 
into a wooden handle. There is nothing like it for getting 
grass out from between flag-stones, and I use it constantly for 
loosening the soil in my rock garden. The Hazlewood culti- 
vator is somewhat similar but too clumsy a tool for the work 
I have mentioned. I use an asparagus knife for general weed- 
ing in preference to my other tool. 


Ruxton, Md. —Edith Rossiter Bevan. 














ESCAPING VARIOUS CLEMATIS PITFALLS 


An expert tells how to win success 
with most of the favorite kinds 


‘“T BUY them only to kill them,” the editor of a well-known 
if home-and-garden magazine wrote me some time ago, and 
this expresses the experience of only too many persons 
who plant the clematis. Yet the clematis species and varieties are 
not really difficult to grow. Naturally, they can not be treated 
with the nonchalance of zinnia or hydrangea, but that is part 
of their charm. They are not difficult to win, but they must 
be wooed before conquest is possible. 

The first and chief difficulty is the texture of the soil. They 
simply will not thrive on sour or acid soils, for they are 
essentially lime lovers. Nor will they thrive in very dry or 
poorly drained soil, for they love moisture and good drainage. 
If your soil is at all sour or acid (which is likely to be the case 
if you live within 50 miles of New York or Boston), do not 
attempt to grow them without proper preparation. Dig 
a fairly large hole where they are to go, and fill it with . 
much the same compost as you use for sowing seeds or 
for the rock garden. Equal parts of loam, leaf mold, 
and sand, to which very well-rotted manure and a gen- 
erous amount of lime have been added, will make an 
ideal home for most of them, especially if the loam and 
leaf mold are alkaline or neutral. 

The second difficulty is lack of moisture and shade. 
They should never be allowed to get dry, and they love 
to have their root-runs cool. They thrive in the shade 
of a low bush, over which they can scramble into the 
sunlight. Where this is not possible, the proper mulch 
is a matter of real importance. I know of no mulch that 
suits them better than spent hops. This can be obtained 
from breweries for the hauling, in most cases. One of 
the most famous clematis specialists, a firm with a 
world-wide reputation, writes me from England that 
they use tons of spent hops as a mulch, not only for 
clematis, but for rhododendrons, azaleas, and similar 
plants. Whether spent hops have any value as a fer- 
tilizer is a moot question, but as a mulch and worked 
into the soil about plants there can be no doubt about 
their real value. If taken from the brewery in a wet 
condition, they should be allowed to dry out in the sun for 
three or four weeks and then applied. 

Finally, there is the question of diseases. Three are of 
special importance. A microscopic organism formerly known 
as the eel-worm, but now known to scientists as the nematode 
root-knot, infests the roots of some varieties and ultimately 
kills them. If your plant is not thriving, without apparent 
cause, it is wise to inspect the roots for nematodes. They are 
easily detected, for they cover the roots with small knotty 
excrescences. They can be killed by dipping the roots in water 
at a temperature of 120 degrees for 20 minutes, but in most 
cases the best procedure is to burn the plant and not to grow 
clematis in the same spot. 

The most insidious of all pests is the fungus disease known 
as stem-rot. This attacks the stem at or just below the surface 
of the ground, and kills the plant, sometimes with appalling 
suddenness. If the ground around the stem is well soaked with 
a weak solution of semesan early in Spring, and if this is 
repeated two or three times during the Summer, stem-rot can 
be prevented in most cases and minor infestations can even be 
cured. This is not infallible, but it usually serves to keep stem- 
rot within control. 

The fungus disease that causes the leaves to become dis- 
colored and die can be even more easily controlled. Whenever 
a leaf shows any abnormal discoloration or dies, cut it off 
carefully and burn it. If the plants are watched carefully, and 
the leaves cut off regularly, the disease will not spread. The 


plants can be sprayed with a very weak Bordeaux solution as 
a preventive of leaf-spot, but on the whole, cutting off the 
leaves regularly is quite as effective, and less likely to cause 
damage to the plants. 

With these few admonitions in mind, the novice is ready 
to start a successful clematis collection. He should begin with 
a few of the large-flowering hybrids, such as Clematis henryi, 
a large satiny white; Ramona, a fine blue; Madame Edouard 
André, a rich dark purplish red. To these he can add two 
delightful novelties, C. lanuginosa, pale lavender, and C. lanu- 
ginosa candida, grayish white, now offered by a New Jersey 
nursery. Nor should he fail to have some of the small- and 
medium-flowering species, such as C. montana rubens, pink; 
C. texensis, a superb climber from Texas, but hardy in Bar 
Harbor and Ottawa, with scarlet to rose-pink urn-shaped 
flowers from July to frost; C. tangutica, yellow, and C. jou- 
iniana, lavender. When the amateur begins to take an interest 





The Jackmani type of Clematis has a particularly long blooming season 


in these small-flowering sorts, he has at last reached maturity 
as a lover of clematis, and some two or three hundred different 
species await his interest and curiosity—a rich and delightful 
choice. 

—J. E. Spingarn. 
Amenia, N. Y. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLUB MEETINGS 


GARDEN club program committee, which is constantly 

in search of new material for club meetings, may turn 

to a question and answer period as a practical feature. Difficult 

questions may not be easy to answer, but they will stimulate 

discussion. A series of questions, which was prepared by 

Victor H. Reis of Ohio for a garden club news-letter, is as 
follows: 


1. Name at least 5 shrubs which are in bloom this month. 
2. What perennials bloom in September? 
3. What rock plants bloom this month? 
4. What vines bloom this month? 
5. What is the difference between the following honeysuckles: Tatarian, 
Morrow, Maack, Fragrant, and Blue Leaf? 
6. What is a rose-acacia? Is there more than one variety? 
7. What is Vitex? Where does it bloom? 
8. What plants commonly grown in our gardens belong to the iris 
family? 
9. What plants commonly grown in our gardens belong to the lily 
family? 
10. Why is early Fall the ideal time to sow lawn seed? 
11. How soon may perennials be transplanted? 
12. What are some of the different kinds of salvias offered in the cata- 


logues? 
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13. What is a zephyr lily (zephyranthes) ? How can it be grown? ; 

14. Has your club inspected the highway planting done in your section 
of the state? ; 

15. When should gladiolus be planted to be in bloom this month? _ 

16. Get a collection of annual flowers in bloom now and after labeling 
them pass them around at your club meeting. ; 

17. What has been the experience of your members in saving their own 


annual flower seed? we 
18. What is albizzia, paulownia, halesia, sophora, cercidiphyllum? When 


can these be planted? ; 

19. What is tritoma, aconitum, Aster tataricus, Desmodium penduli- 
florum, Anemone japonica? When do they bloom? 

20. How soon may gladiolus be dug? 

21. How soon should dahlias be dug? 

22. How soon should tuberoses be dug? How should they be stored? 

23. How soon should tigridias be dug? How should they be stored? 

24. How may slugs in your seedbeds be controlled? 

25. How many different varieties of clematis are in the catalogues, what 
color are their flowers? Are they vines or herbaceous perennials? 


NATIVE WESTERN IRISES 


RIS LONGIPETALA has proven its hardiness in eastern 
gardens by the many reports of having passed through the 
severe freeze of last Winter. This will make a very welcome 
and popular addition to northern gardens. It is beautiful and 
distinctive in flower, light violet in color, long stemmed for 
cutting and graceful in growth. Any garden soil is suitable. It 
comes true from seed and blooms the second or third year. 
Soaking the seed 48 hours hastens the germination. 

This native of California is described by several popular 
writers on western flora as growing in wet or bog places. This 
gives a wrong impression. In the wild it is found in low places 
or swales on hillsides which are wet or under water only dur- 
ing the growing and blooming period of Springtime. 

Iris douglasiana altissima is a close companion. It is a deeper 
violet, petals not so broad, later blooming, and the stems are 
the longest of the California group. Hence the name. The 
writer had the privilege of discovering this iris in a canyon at 
Half Moon Bay, near Spanish Town, in 1913. Mr. Carl 
Purdy suggested “‘altissima’’ and Dr. W. L. Jepson in his last 
manual classified it with douglasiana. There is a similarity in 
foliage and also the characteristic rich red at the rootstock. 
However, it is a distinct species. The growth is in colonies on 
the hillsides with the characteristic tendency to grow up hill 
and not down hill. Like longipetala, it is confined to the San 
Francisco coast region. 

—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


SHRUB BORDERS FOR BIRDS 


| en many years I have planned food for the birds. A 
hundred-foot hedge of amelanchiers, two varieties, and a 
dozen trained into tree form, are snowdrifts of spicy bloom 
very early and are loaded with the berries later. I hesitate to 
state the number of nests and birds in our garden as a result. 
It would sound like a tall story. Robins, catbirds, cedar wax- 
wings, orioles and even goldfinches hang on the twigs nipping 
the berries of these amelanchiers. 

This year a pair of brown thrushes built their first nest on 
the ground between two Oriental poppies and their three 
young have joined the great picnic. Picnic it is—four cherry 
trees loaded with fruit and 100 blueberry bushes that are 
glorious in the Fall, being masses of orange-red and purple 
foliage, well worth a place in any open shrubbery. The loni- 
cera fruits hang throughout mid-Summer in great decorative 
sprays but other fruits are more attractive. The black currants, 
Ribes aureum, which are loaded with their spicy golden 
flowers in the early Spring, ripen their fruits in July, and the 
black cherries follow. All of these ‘‘bird fruit’’ shrubs and 
trees are among the ornamentals and the quantity of fruit— 
in bushels—disposed of by the birds in our semi-wild garden 
is almost unbelievable. 


—Theodore Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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ALPINE FLAX VERY HARDY 


| pe the rock garden the best species of flax is the Alpine 
flax, Linum alpinum, but usually one of the taller species, 
often the common L. perenne, is received instead, by plants or 
from foreign seed. The true Alpine species is like the common 
blue one, in root and leaf, but the stems, instead of rising 
erect, fall forward in a circle, flat on the earth, rising some 
six inches at the tips as they bloom. Each plant thus makes a 
round loose mound, with as many as twenty stems to a strong 
plant. The flowers are larger than the common kind, spaced 
farther apart, of a deeper blue, perhaps the nearest to true blue 
of any flower. They appear first in mid-May, and continue 
through June. Of course the blossoms close in the afternoon, 
or drop their petals. 

The plant is wholly hardy ‘(it was not harmed last Win- 
ter, when most species of linum died), and grows easily from 
seed. The only difficulty seems to get it true to name. In the 
border it is crowded by other plants, and it is best displayed 
in a crack in a ledge or in a sunny wall garden. For blue in 
rock planting this is one of the best of late Spring flowers, 
provided that you will enjoy it before mid-afternoon. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE VIOLAS 


T is a waste of time to attempt to root the tops of flowering 
growths of violas, but the basal shoots that push up in late 
Summer are readily rooted in heavily shaded frames. I rooted 
5,000 such cuttings from the original 50 plants of Jersey Gem 
in open beds covered with slats and shaded with matting for a 
few days. The old plants were cut back in August and the 
first batch of cuttings was “‘pulled’’ in early September, a 
later batch being secured within a month. These basal growths 
can be encouraged by shaking a handful or two of rich sandy 
soil among the crowns. It is not necessary to wait for them 
to develop roots. They need only to be etiolated or bleached. 
The shoots, pulled out with a slight jerk, will root readily, 
and they can either be left in the propagating bed or shifted 
into a frame later. Frame protection is preferable because the 
tops are evergreen, but the young plants will come through 
quite well in the open if covered with salt hay. It is my expe- 
rience that young plants of this kind stand the Winter better 
than divided roots. Old clumps that have flowered are prone 
to die out, especially if not well covered. 
—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


FEEDING BOXWOOD FOR HARDINESS 


O much has been written about what to do to boxwood 

which has been winterkilled that I want to say a word 

about my box hedge and bushes, for they came through the 
Winter with hardly a dead leaf. 

Six years ago we put in several hundred small suffruticosa 
box bushes and four large bushes on the south side of the 
house. My house is on a hill, and the soil poor and stony. 
Therefore, deep trenches were dug and when the plants were 
put in we filled the trenches with good soil and plenty of 
peat moss. 

At that time I had chickens, which we bedded on peat moss, 
and when the chicken house was cleaned the peat moss and 
droppings were put at the roots of the boxwood, which meant 
en oo the year every part of the hedge got a generous 
mulch. 

Now we have more rabbits than chickens and I mix the 
rabbit manure with water and pour it on the roots. So far 
the results seem satisfactory. The only boxwood that suffered 
at all from the Winter was some near the cutting garden 
which I failed to feed as abundantly as that which is nearer 
the house. 


Greenville, Del. —Katharine T. Wood. 
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Special Collection 
Hardy Lilies for Fall Planting 
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LILIUM CHINOOKI. The Sunset Lily 


“Consider the Lilies” 


No book ever published on Lilies has been so 
enthusiastically received by flower lovers and this 
acclaim has not been confined to America alone but 
throughout the entire world, eleven hundred copies 
having been purchased alone by the British public 
who hold the beautiful Lily in high esteem. 


In presenting this treatise, Mr. W. E. Marshall, the 
author, was prompted by a desire to assist the amateur 
but his wishes have gone beyond his expectations as 
his brochure is now recognized by experts as a text 
book on this interesting genus. 


Over one hundred varieties are described with com- 
plete history and cultural directions. A most interest- 
ing book to read, illuminated with 67 magnificent 
colored plates. 


There is only a limited supply of this book which 
will be sent postpaid for $2.00. It also may be 
procured free with a cash purchase of Lily bulbs 
amounting to ten dollars. 





Offer profusion of bloom 


all next season 


We have prepared the following collection of Hardy Lily Bulbs for delivery in 
October; should produce an abundance of bloom throughout the entire season 
commencing with L. Tenuifolium in May and finishing with L. speciosum in 


September. 


Three good flowering bulbs of each of the following varieties in a wide range 


of color. (24 bulbs in all. ) 


COLUMBIANUM. Flowers bright golden yellow, spotted maroon. 

ELEGANS, LEONARD JOERG. Apricot, with dark spots 

MARTAGON (Turks-cap Lily). Clusters of purple flowers. 

PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM. White with reddish brown exterior. 
SPECIOSUM RUBRUM MAGNIFICUM. White, shaded rose and spotted crimson. 
TENUIFOLIUM (Siberian Coral Lily). Nodding, rich scarlet flowers. 
UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. Orange red, very fine. 

WALLACE. A rosy apricot with dark spots. 


The above collection of 24 good flowering bulbs 


$ pet 00 








with cultural directions, value $6.40, sent post paid for 


Some Important NEW Lilies 


Lilium Chinooki The Sunset Lily 


Supposed to be a natural hybrid of L. Humboldti 
and L. Pardalinum, combining the sturdiness of 
both species. Tall in growth and appearing like a 
gigantic L. Pardalinum. Brilliant red with yellow 
center freely spotted maroon. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.75; $10.00 per dozen. 


Dr. Griffiths’ Hybrids 


Dr. David Griffiths, senior horticulturist of U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, has been successful in raising 
some remarkable hybrids of L. Humboldti X L. 
Pardalinum which we are now in a position to 
offer in strong flowering bulbs. Shuksan; Kulshan; 
and Star of Oregon, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
Douglas Ingram, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 


Lilium Maxwill 


This was one of the finest hybrids shown at the 
Lily conference in London, 1933. It is a cross be- 
tween L. Maximowiczi and L. Willmottiae and 
combines the free flowering qualities of the latter 
with the sturdiness of the former. Highly recom- 
mended. Flowering bulbs, $1.50 each; 3 for $4.00; 
$15.00 per dozen. 


Lilium Candidum 
(Ascension or Madonna Lily) 

This is the old-fashioned garden Lily. The many 
snow white flowers borne on a stem 3 to 4 feet high, 
make this Lily most effective. Very large bulbs, 
ready for delivery in September. Northern grown. 
Each Doz. 100 

9.11 in. $.30 $3.00 $20.00 
11-l3in. .50 5.00 35.00 
13-15in. .75 7.50 60.00 


Mammoth Bulbs 
Monster Bulbs 
Jumbo Bulbs 


Fall Catalogue mailed free on application 





W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 148 West 23rd St., New York 
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FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 


and transplanting 


For fall seeding 


If you're seeding a new stretch of lawn this Fall, or transplanting 
perennials, you'll get better results if you first condition the soil— 
increase its fertility——with Florida Humus, a plant food and water 
container, rich in organic nitrogen. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Dredged from under-water deposits centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 


New England Representative: 
Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


ak Bal & 85 State Street 
BREC K W) Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 
New England 
Distributors: 

















PLANT THIS MONTH AND NEXT 


and place your order for this Fall’s planting so that you will not be 
disappointed when planting time comes. 

GERMAN and JAPANESE IRIS in the MOST BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. 

PEONIES that embrace the WORLD’S CHOICEST ORIGINA- 
TIONS and at very reasonable prices. 

EVERGREENS in a choice assortment well adapted to withstand 
our rugged NEW ENGLAND WINTERS. AZALEAS — RHODO- 
DENDRONS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES and SHRUBS. 


Many varieties potted PERENNIALS now in bloom. 
Prices lower than for years. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








tips 











New Ever Groce spray kills so 
many kinds of plant pests it is the 
ee of home garden, 
ers ever need. Easy to use. Just 
mix with water and sprey. 
stroys most hardy insects, both 
chewing and sucking types. Will FA | 
not injure plants or blossoms. 
Sure death to ants. Non-poison- 
ous to people and pets. Very 
economical; one ounce makes as 
much as six gallons of spray 
against aphids. Buy at drug, 
hardware, flower, seed, depart- 
ment stores. Write for informa- 
tive new spraying chart—FREE. 






Imported, hand-blown green crystal glass 
bottles—25 in. tall by 18—Shipped to you 
in handsome original — Complete, 
F O. B. Battle Creek. 5‘ 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 





Crow Plants in 
Swiss Bottles 


i” order to enjoy the smaller native ferns to the full, an inti- 
mate and nearby corner in the rock or wild garden is most 
to be desired. First and foremost among such is the quaint 
and amusing little walking fern, Camptosorus rhizophyllus, 
its common name originating no doubt from the curious habit 
it has of rooting from the tips of the fronds. The plants vary 
in size, being three inches to four inches across when full 
grown. It is found native on rocky cliffs in cool moist situa- 
tions where humus is plentiful. The fronds are entire, wide at 
their base and narrowing to a mere thread at the tips and they 
hug the ground closely. 

The oakfern, Dryopteris linneana, is a tiny fern with 
rather coarsely branching fronds which thrives in moist 
shade. Another variety, D. phegopteris or the narrow beech- 
fern, grows to a height of six inches to eight inches, the fronds 
on top being shaped much like an arrowhead. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum, the adderstongue fern, is another 
very dwarf species found native in the damp open meadows. 
It never grows taller than eight inches to one foot. The grape- 
ferns are all equally delightful and very interesting in their 
form of growth and fruiting habits. Botrychium mattricarie- 
folium, the broadleaf form, grows only six inches tall and 
has but a single frond. B. dissectum is a cutleaf form even 
more finely cut than the rattlesnake fern, B. virginianum. 
B. obliquum, the ternate grapefern is similarly cut, differing 
in the form of the fruit, the spores being borne on a spike held 
above the fronds and in appearance as effective as any flower. 

The spleenworts, Asplenium platyneuron and A. tricho- 
manes, are among the loveliest of all the dwarf types in deli- 
cacy, grace, and charm. The former, the ebony spleenwort, 
grows some six inches in height with thick dark green fronds 
and ebony colored shiny stems. It likes the shade of the dark 
woods where the rays of the sun filter through and a moist 
soil rich in humus and of an acid tendency. A. trichomanes, 
the maidenhair spleenwort, is even more fragile and beautiful 
than its relative. The divisions of the fronds are much more 
numerous and smaller individually, the fronds somewhat 
shorter in length, and the whole plant growing more closely 
to the ground so that the entire effect is as light and airy and 
fairy-like as it is possible for any growing thing to be. 
It only grows four to six inches tall and does not measure 
over that much across when fully matured. The conditions it 
thrives in best are similar to those for A. platyneuron. 

Any of the above mentioned ferns will grow just as well 
indoors in a terrarium either by themselves or with wild 
flowers that demand acid soil conditions. After the Winter 
in the house they may then be planted out into the corner 





made or reserved solely for them and may in the same way 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. Full directions list 15 plants that grow and 














rm Minneapolis thrive in bottle with beautiful results. Write for be brought indoors in the Fall before the heavy frosts. 
NE » ge » & te ne re ere ey ene eens Woodsia ilvensis, rusty woodsia, and W. obtusa, blunt- 
‘PYVER we ePRAY WENTWORTH GARDENS lobed woodsia, are dwarf-growing ferns unusual in appear- 


BATTLE CREEK 


















The Ratuhow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 
trated above, waters areas as large as 60 
ft. square without having to be moved. 
Gives uniform water distribution. Does the 
+ of three or four ordinary sprinklers 

e 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 










[fete 


-means 
Quality - 


ED GRANULATED 


DEAT MOSS 





It Doesn’t 
> Skip the Corners! 


TORE MULL! 


makes “lake <caales 
&uaranteed -- 


ATKINS & DURBROW. Inc 


White Showers line includes both 


Write for Circular 
WHITE SHOWEBS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 














Hancock 0254 





| 177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








MICHIGAN | 


ance, reaching a height of eight inches with a brownish sheen 
on the fronds due to the myriads of fine brown hairs that 
cover them. They do best in the sun in a well-drained soil 
with plenty of humus, or on rocky ledges. 

A fern that is larger than any so far mentioned and very 
hard to find, is Lygodtum palmatum, the climbing fern. So 
unique is its habit of growth that any but the very expe- 
rienced horticulturist would never for a moment imagine it to 
belong to the fern family. The stems are long, reaching from 
two to four feet high and twining whether it actually comes 
in contact with an object or not. The fronds are rounded 


| more or less, not unlike the individual leaflets of the maiden- 


hair fern, though much larger. They are thin in texture, a 
light green, about one-third to one-half inch across, and one 
inch apart on the stem. In effect this unusual fern is very deli- 
cate, graceful, and lovely. It needs an acid soil with humus 
and partial or complete shade. 

—DMarjorie Stearns. 
Putney, Vt. 
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CEDAR HILL 


NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Iris for the Rock Garden 


from 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Iris cristata, 5 in. high, lavender 

‘ pumila, 4 in. high, blue 

. ” lutea, 6 in. high, light yellow 
alba, 6 in. high, creamy-white 
lobelia, 6 in. high, violet-shade 


Marocaine, 6 in. high, reddish- 
purple 
“ verna, 4 in. high, Amethyst-blue 


All the above, 25c each, 3 for 60c 


90 varieties of Garden Iris in 
our free catalog 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE. VT. 


DWARF IRIS 


Tris cristata 
15c each $1.50 a dozen 
Iris cristata alba 


Rare 
50c each $5.00 per dozen 
Both fine for rock gardens 


THE CEDARS 
Phone Dedham 0739 Dedham, Mass. 


IRISES 
Nearly 1000 Varieties 


are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 


CLEMATIS 
Special Thursday Sales 


Rare sorts from the Spingarn Collection, at 
bargain prices on cash and carry basis only, 
at SPECIAL SALES EVERY THURSDAY 
until October 25th. Chiefly small and med- 
ium flowering species; also a few large 
hybrids: all potted plants. 


TROUTBECK NURSERY 
AMENIA NEW YORK 


CORRECTION 


Our advertisement in “Horticulture” of 
August lst stated that our special subscrip- 
tion offer extended until August 31, 1935. 
This date is incorrect and should read until 
August 31, 1934. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Beatrice Floral Gardens 
Cordially 


you are invited to visit our gardens where 
Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus are 
grown. We also feature annuals, perennials, 
flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, lilies 
and many novelties. 


SHARON, MASS. 








HORTICULTURE 
TWO MONTHS OF DAFFODILS 


Y a proper selection of varieties, it is easily possible to have 
daffodils blooming even in the North from April to the 
first of June. There is a full seven to eight weeks’ period from 
the first flowers of early varieties to the last blooms of 
Narcissus alba plena odorata. 

While the appeal of a particular flower in color, shape or 
type is what usually determines one’s selection of varieties, it 
soon becomes apparent that some consideration should like- 
wise be given the period of bloom. 

Below is a “‘bloom calendar’’ for the current Spring season, 
the date being that when the first flower appeared. If anything 
these dates will be slightly later than those of most gardens in 
this area as our soil is heavy and late. It has been interesting to 

- observe that, like the coming of the birds, there is only a slight 
variation in date of arrival or appearance, even though we like 
to talk about an unusually early or late Spring. Most varieties 
bloomed on exactly the same date as a year ago. 


Von Sion Aprill4 Albatross April 29 
Emperor “19 Croesus oe 
Southern Gem “21 ~+Frank Miles - 
Campernelle rugulosus 22 John Evelyn 29 
Homespun 22 Crystal Queen 30 
Mermaid “22 ~~ Firebrand 30 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage “22 Her Grace 30 
Bath’s Flame ‘* 23 Macebearer 30 
Empress ** 23 Peter Barr 30 
Lord Kitchener * 23 Queen of the North 30 
Alice Knights 24 Stella superba Butterfly ae 
Irish Pearl 24 Firetail May 1 
King Alfred 24 = Icicle 7 
Orange Phoenix ‘* 24 Mrs. Langtry l 
Phyllida ‘* 24 White Knight | 
Robert Sydenham “24 Will Scarlett l 
Spring Glory “24 Laurens Koster 2 
W. P. Milner ‘“ 24 Mary Copeland 2 
Yellow Queen 24 Miss Willmott 2 
Apricot 25  Poeticus ornatus 2 
Bernardino 25 Seagull 2 
Cornelia 25 Red Beacon 3 
Golden Sceptre 25 = St. Olaf 3 
Moonlight 25 Thalia 3 
Whitewell 25 Bonfire 4 
Conspicuus “27 Orange Queen 4 
Fairy Queen ‘* 27 White Colossus 4 
Incomparabilis plenus 27 Cheerfulness 5 
Oriflamme 27  ~Poeticus recurvus nee 
White Slave 27  ~Alba plena odorata a 


While in this climate it is the accepted practice to cover 
daffodil beds with marsh hay, especially the choicer sorts, we 
experimented this last Winter by using no cover whatever on 
any varieties named above. So far as could be observed, the 
vigor of the bulbs and size and character of bloom were unim- 
paired. Certainly the Winter of 1933-1934 was a good test, 
when the thermometer went down to 21 degrees below zero. 

Aside from the usual question of which are narcissi, which 
daffodils, and which jonquils, the most frequent inquiry con- 
cerns N. alba plena odorata,—‘‘Why do mine blast?’’ Ob- 
servance of a few simple rules will enable one to obtain flowers 
of this lovely variety regularly each Spring. Our bulbs are 
separated each second or third year, and are planted eight or 
nine inches deep in moist black soil in a shaded position. Given 
such soil under large apple trees, an ideal situation is provided. 
Bridgewater, Mass. —H. W. Copeland. 


HEMEROCALLISES 


“All-Season” Sets 














Choice Shrubs for Garden 





Dr. Regel, Calypso, Florham, Citrina, $1.10. 2’ 
Apricot, Aureole, Gold Imperial, Maggie Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 
Perry, $2.50. Both sets with Goldeni for $4. | Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 


All postpaid. (Select list of border peren- 
nials and rockery plants. Sempervivums and | Ask for Catalogue 


sedums specialties.) Mrs. Elizabeth L.Scheffy. | 
LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS VAN DER VOET NURSERY 


West Mansfield Mass. | 


$ x 5 - 7 7 fb t S TAUNTON, MASS. 
AM! | 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- D E 8 P H I N I U M S 


we gpa ty at Horticultural Hall, | Fresh seed from our famous hybrids 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c | ready now. $1.00 per packet 500 seed. 














Garden Club Programs ............. 50c | EAEBLY FLOWERING HARDY 
Begonias and Their Oulture «-- |. .50¢ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
ouse Plan an ow TOW em | 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Send for Our Ostalogue 
ee ar ae he 5 oo él 25c JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK MASS. 


Grape Cultur 10c 
On Boston Worcester Turnpike | 


e 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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—BRAND'S— 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 

In 1982 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticulture So- 
ciety (best new peony). 

In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows.) 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals” 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN, 


ae. 


Introducing a New 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


MARY J. MILLER 


NE of the latest varieties produced 
by Dr. J. H. Neeley, America’s 
foremost poppy hybridizer, con- 

sidered by him and critical judges as 
one of his best varieties and named in 
honor of his mother. 


Mary J. Miller is a large flower of an 
interesting shade of geranium pink. 
Strong, tall grower and an early, pro- 
lific bloomer. Price, field grown $25 


plant 

We will be glad to tell you more about 
this fine poppy, as well as about others of 
Dr. Neeley’s fine varieties of which we 
are the exclusive introducers. Ask for our 
little booklet, ‘‘Along the Garden Path,” 
describing many poppies and 250 of the 
finest peonies as well. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


BOX 54 VAN WERT, OHIO 

















AGAIN WE SAY— 
**Don’t Burn Your Leaves”’ 


Don't waste the valuable plant food in fallen 
leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they will 
turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So 
will weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. 
And it's easy—anyone can do it. Try it your- 
self for your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO, In- 
teresting book, “Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It’’——FREE, 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers alsoof the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Ask for particulars. 














IMPORT YOUR DUTCH BULBS DIRECT 
from 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
LIMMEN, HOLLAND 


New Address: 
215 Glenholme Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
And 7 Moore Street, New York City 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 





Dr. Griffiths’ 
New Hybrid Lilies 


Kulshan, Shuksan, Sacajawea, Douglas 
Ingram, Star of Oregon. 
$2.00 each, one of each $8.00 


SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
Lily Growers BURTON, WASH. 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM 


“MADONNA LILY” 


Northern France Grown 


Jumbo Bulbs Each .50 Doz. $5.00 
Mammoth Bulbs Each .35 Doz. $3.50 
First Size Bulbs Each .25 Doz. $2.50 


Postpaid 
Send for Free Bulb List in Color 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 





HARDY PLANTS: Diener’s Delphiniums— 
“Dreams of Beauty,’’ Choice Oanterbury 
Bells, Blue Alpinus Hardy Asters, Super- 
Giant Pansies, Double Red Painted Daisies, 
New Korean Chrysanthemums, Hybrid 
Columbines, Gerbera—African Daisy seed- 
lings, Dwarf Sedums and Spiderweb Chick- 
ens. 25 plants $1.25, 50 $2.00 prepaid. Any 
ew. Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, 
N. J. 





From AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 30 I 
will ship 25 small collected seedling plants 
of Mountain-Laurel, with planting direc- 
tions, for $1.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, 
“The Laurel City,’’ Conn. 





NEW BUDDLEIA ILE DE FRANCE. The 
finest and most beautiful buddleia in exis- 
tence. Strong plants out of 3” pots, 50c 
each, $4.00 per 10. Order early. Stock lim- 
ited. Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Glou- 
cester, Mass. Tel. Gloucester 3576. 





SEDUM POPULIFOLIUM: Exquisite sub 
shrub, very different. Poplar leaves and 
pink or white flowers, Hawthorn scented. 
Mature plants, 50c each, 8 for $1.40. 
Theodor C. Thomson, 47 Leicester Road, 
Belmont, Mass. 





RARE PEONY: Tenuifolia Laciniata, Bril- 
liant Single Red; earliest, hardiest, surest 
bloomer everywhere. Prepaid, $1.00, 1-year 
clamp, $1.50; 2-year, $2.00. Officinalis 
Rubra, brilliant red, double type, 50c or- 
dered with above. Wright’s Peony Garden, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





BULBS 


EARLEHAM HYBRID MONTBRETIAS: 
2 each His Majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
Queen of Spain, $1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





4 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, 


husky plants, different, named, labeled, only 

$1.00 prepaid. Irises, Peonies, Betscher 

Hybrid Daylilies. List. ASHLEY NUR- 

+ if 172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, 
ch. 





IRIS 


DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. White, yellow, blue, lavender. Fair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





DAFFODILS: 1934 catalogue now ready. 
Blooming size bulbs for naturalizing, $10 
per bu. Iris tectorum alba, $2.50 for 10. 
Other plant specialties. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





BULBS 


DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Pair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, 
Oregon. 





BULBS: 94 varieties, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris, Hyacinths, Gladiolus. Price list on 
request. D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 





THE NEW BOOKS» 




















A Useful and Unusual Bibliography 


‘Landscape Architecture,’’ a Classified Bibliography, compiled by Katherine 
McNamara, of the Harvard University School of Landscape Architecture. 
Price $2.00 pressboard bound, $2.50 cloth bound. ; ; 

Miss McNamara has accomplished an amazing piece of 


work in compiling a bibliography which runs to 209 large 
pages, covering books and magazine articles dealing with 
landscape architecture and with the literature of its allied sub- 
jects. It is difficult to conceive of a more comprehensive refer- 
ence book or of one which will prove more useful to persons 
working in any branch of horticulture or in the field of land- 
scape gardening. The book has been prepared by photo- 
lithoprint reproduction and has alternating blank pages. 


The Gardens of the Southern States 


“‘Gardens of Colony and State,’’ compiled and edited for the Garden Club 
of America by Alice G. B. Lockwood. Price $25.00. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 


. sumptuous volume containing a host of illustrations is 
a notable work of research undertaken by the Garden 
Club of America. It covers all the southern states from 
Virginia to California, as well as the City of Washington. It 
constitutes a remarkably comprehensive survey combining his- 
torical research with modern developments. The book does 
not suffer because the historical predominates. Gardening in 
the South has always been in a distinctive form and many of 
the gardens pictured in this volume are extremely fascinating. 


A New Book About Bumblebees 


““Bumblebees and Their Ways,’’ by O. E. Plath, Sc.D. with a foreword by 
W. M. Wheeler, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. Price 
$4.00. 


In this attractive book, clearly written and well illustrated, 
the gardener-naturalist will find an introduction to those 
fascinating insects, the bumblebees. Using a minimum of 
technical language, it presents a general summary of the life 
histories and social organizations of the 13 American species 
and their close relatives, the cuckoo bumblebees. 


Identifying Southeastern Trees 


‘“Trees of the Southeastern States,’’ by Coker and Totten. Price $2.00. 
Published by The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HE horticultural literature of the southeastern states is 

limited. For that reason a new work like the book under 
review is to be welcomed. This volume of 399 pages will be 
useful as a text book or as a reference book. It is scientific in 
character yet not too technical for the amateur. Illustrations 
from line drawings cover a wide area, making identification 
easy. 

















DON’S WINTER FLOWERING PANSY 


(PANSIES AT THEIR LOVELIEST) 


EW, WINTER FLOWERING TYPE, one of the most 

important horticultural introductions in recent years. Plants 
3 to 4 feet high. Remarkably floriferous, carrying large, beautiful 
blooms on sturdy, robust, 10 to 12 inch stems. § Seeds should be sown 
in the coldframe in August or September, and the seedlings benched 
in the greenhouse about November, training to perpendicular habit 
and supporting as for carnations. The result will be a wealth of 
bloom well into the following Spring. 


Packet of 100 Seeds, $2.00—Three Packets for $5.00 
A. L. DON & CO. Paterson, N. J. 


Der 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular. 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Get acquainted with the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, America’s finest garden monthly, Prac- 
tical, reliable and up-to-date information on 
all branches of gardening. Try our special 
offer (good until August 31, 1934) of 6 
months for $1.00 or 18 months for $2.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener-caretaker, long experience in pri- 
vate estate work. Middle age, healthy, ac- 
tive and with satisfactory references. Com- 
petent and careful automobile driver. Able 
to handle small place alone or as working 
foreman or superintendent of large estate. 
Experienced in maintenance and operation 
of mechanical equipment of country estate. 
Address H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 














Superintendent or head gardener: Married, 
no family, experienced in the management 
of private estates. Life experience in the 
culture of plants, flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables under glass, as well as in the open 
and fully familiar with the work in connec- 
tion with ornamental grounds. Character 
and ability backed up by former references. 
Address H. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Would like a position as gardener or under 
glass grower, experienced raising pot 
plants, cut flowers, taking care of lawns 
and flower gardens. Good references. 39 
years of age and single. Nationality, Scotch. 
Address J. M. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as gardener-caretaker 
near Boston. Understands the care of flow- 
ers, vegetable gardens, trees, shrubs, live- 
stock and care of heaters and boilers and 
am handy with tools. Oan furnish refer- 
ences. I am 45 years of age and married. 
Address J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass, 





Gardener-farmer: Experienced in all 
branches desires position on estate. Rock, 
sunken and formal gardens, trees, shrubs 
and evergreens. Also a good vegetable 
grower. References. F. P. B., Care of ““Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, age 30, desires position on 
private estate. Short time or permanent. 
Experienced in care of flowers and vegeta- 
bles; drivers’ license. Al references. M. E 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker, English, married, no 
children. Good worker with life experience 
in the growing of fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
lawns and shrubs. Can handle help and be 
of good service in the care of the usual work 
around a country estate. Good references. 
State particulars in first letter. Address 
G. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse foreman or estate manager 
wants position, lifetime experience, accus- 
tomed to complete management. Address 
R. H. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 














Gardener-caretaker or assistant: Flowers, 
fruit, vegetables, landscape work, care of 
saddle horses, handy with tools. 11 years 
last place, age 47. F. W. F., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Fully experienced in all phases 
of estate work. Age 29, married, one child. 
Ten years with present employer, estate 
now closed. Excellent reference. Address 
H. V. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





